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(3 Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass., 
writes thus: ‘‘No winter here; the tem- 
perature on Monday, Dec. 30, at daybreak, 
was 48 degrees. Bees are wintering well.” 

















. GS” We acknowledge with thanks a 
beautiful mounted card of ferns and shells 
from the Redondo Beach,California—a New 
Year’s present from our friend T. T. Jones, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 





ts C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, Mass., 
has sent us one of his queen-cages for ship- 
ping. Itis precisely the same as the one 
sent us lately by E. L. Pratt, of Marlboro, 
Mass., and our remarks about that one will 
apply to this. 


(# Friend George Hilton has had 
another ‘‘ queen ’’ added to his stock. By a 
Fremont, Mich., paper we learn of the fact. 
It says: 

On Sunday morning Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. 
Hilton became the mts of another little 
one—agirl. Mr. H. has a fondess for arti- 
cles beginning with the letter B—Bees and 
Babies. Heis one of our most esteemed 
townsmen. 

We are glad to hear that, ‘by George.” 
Bees and Babies go well together, to show 
enterprise ! 








(3 Some flowers have come as usual 
at New Year’s from our friend J. W. 
Winder, of New Orleans, La. He says that 
they have only had two frosts there this 
winter, and that the blossoms are plenty. 
This year there is not as much difference 
between the temperature in Chicago and 
New Orleans as usual. Here the mud is 
nearly ankle deep, and the grass is as green 
asin spring. We have had no cold weather 
yet worth mentioning. We hope that 
spring will not be as backward as the win- 


The Prize Essays on ‘Extracted 
Honey,” which were called for, have been 
received, and so that there may be no dis- 
satisfaction, we will here state in detail the 
methods of awarding the prizes. 


The suggestion came from Mr. H. O. 
Kruschke, and he named the chairman of 
the Committee who were to examine and 
award the prizes, and the editor was to ap- 
point the other two members of the com- 
mittee. This was done, and to secure fair- 
ness and prevent any feeling, it was agreed 
that the names of the Committee should 
not be stated, and that no member of the 
Committee should be allowed to compete 
for the Prizes. 

The modus operandi adopted was as fol- 
lows: The eighteen essays sent in for 
competition were all numbered, and the 
names of the writers cut off, and corres- 
ponding numbers put upon them. On Jan. 
1, 1890, they were placed into the hands 
of one member of the Committee, and the 
names placed into an envelope, sealed up 
and put into our office safe. 

The first member of the Committee, after 
reading them all over carefully, was told to 
select the best three, and write their num- 
bers in the order of his choice on a piece of 
paper, place it in an envelope, seal it up, 
and retain it. 

The essays were then sent to the second 
and third members of the Committee, who 
were instructed to do the same as the first 
member had done, and return the essays to 
this office. 

As soon as all the members of the Com- 
mittee have examined and made the selec- 
tion of the best three, they are to send the 
sealed envelopes with awards to the Brr 
JouRNAL to be published. If all do not 
agree, the majority (two of the three votes) 
will decide the matter. 

We are thus particular, because of the 
large number of essays, and to prevent any 
chance of unfairness. The essays are 
nearly all exceptionally good, and will be 
published in the Bez JoURNAL as soon as 
we can find room for them; our readers 
will therefore have the benefit of their 
perusal, and of adopting the hints, methods 
and suggestions therein presented, for next 
season’s operations. 





—_- 


(s Albert Lindsey, of Macomb, IIls., 
writes thus: 

Will you please to answer, through the 
AMERICAN EE JOURNAL, the following 
questions? 1. Is 3 feet apart each way, 
too close for the hives of an apiary to be 
set, for the bees to do well? Or about what 
distance should they be placed? 

2. Should there be a space left on top of 
the brood-frames for the bees to pass over 
the combs during the winter? Or will it do 
just as well to place the covering flat down 
on the frames. 


1. Three feet will do, but more space be- 
tween the hives would be more convenient. 


2. Yes, use the Hill’s device, and that 
will give them room to pass over the combs 





ter has been late in coming. 


An Egg-Shell Honey-Package. 
—Mr. Walter Harmer, of Manistee, Mich., 
has sent us a novel package containing 
granulated extracted honey. He describes 
it as follows: 


Isend you a new package of extracted 
honey, and I hope that it will arrive all 
right. [had about fifty ‘factories’’ run- 
ning last winter, making the packages, but 
I sold my poultry last spring. I think that 
the honey is granulated, as I intended it 
should be for mailing. If it will interest 
any one to tell about this package, I shall 
be only too glad to have contributed some- 
thing. It will be seen thata needle is large 
enough to make a hole at the small-end of 
the egy-shell, and the hole in the other end 
will need to be as large as a small pea; by 
running the needle in only far enough to 
break the inside skin of the egg, the con- 
tents can be blown out with the pressure 
of one’s breath. 

When the shells are empty, I fill them by 
means of a glass syringe, and have to be 
careful not to get any honey on the edge of 
the shell,or it would prevent the mixture of 
rosin and beeswax from sticking. The heat 
of the warm preparation needs to be coun- 
teracted in some way, as it causes a little 
expansion, which would force the honey 
out through the hot wax. 


It certainly is a curiosity, and if not too 
much labor to prepare it for the market, 
extracted honey put up in that manner 
might sell well at fairs, and in drug-stores, 
at from 5 to 10 cents each. We have seen 
maple syrup put up in the same way, 
simply “for fun,” however, but the idea 
might be used to advantage by wide-awake 
apiarists. The sample sent by Mr. Harmer 
is placed in the Bez JourNaL Museum. 





A New Bee-Association.—Mr. W. 
J. Row, of Greensburg, Pa., writes thus: 


The bee-keepers of this county have or- 
ganized an association to-day (Dec. 27), 
known’'as the Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
with the following officers: President, P. 
D. Miller, Grapeville; Vice-President, John 
Kerr, Greensburg; Secretary, W. J. Row, 
Greensburg; Treasurer, W. F. Geiger, of 
Beatty. The association starts with bright 
prospects for the future. 


We wish the new association success. 
Did it vote to affiliate with the Interna- 
tional? If not, that wasa mistake at the 
start. 





Comprehensive, and yet easily un 
derstood, is what Mr. H. J. Rogers, of Stan- 
nard’s Corners, N. Y., says of Doolittle’s 
book on “ Queen-Rearing,”’ after he had 
finished reading it. He says: 


It is the most comprehensive work on the 
subject [have ever seen. Usually, I have 
to read some sentences over and over again 
in order to get the meaning; but in this 
book I can “‘catch on” at once. I shall try 
the plan next season. 


>>. <a -+ > - 


Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of Romney, 
Ont., writes thus: “ Frmnp Newman:—In 
sending you my subscription for the Home 
JouRNAL, I must say that I find it is not 
only a pleasure and a profit, but I feel ita 
duty to support a Journal so free from ob- 
jectionable matter. In my estimation its 
tendency is to elevate. Accept my best 





at pleasure. 


wishes for success. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 
Hosts of Sweet Ghosts.—No doubt 
at first thought, many will consider this a 
rather “haunting” and hobgoblin-like 
item, judging only from the heading. The 
definition of the word “ghost” is, “a 
spirit; an apparition,’ and when connected 
with bees, or when a colony of bees are 
considered as ghosts, then the “spirited ”’ 
part of the definition may become more 
than a mere “ apparition,” it is liable to be 
quite realistic, especially if the “sweet 
ghosts” are very closely inspected. We 
find the item below, in the Youth’s Com- 
panion of recent date. If all ghostly 
stories would end as ‘‘ sweetly ’’ as does the 
following, they might beless objectionable: 





Our house was closed for three years 
while we were in Europe; and soon after 
our return, last June, we began to hear 
mysterious noises. The house was hip- 
roofed, and the chambers were low, with 
sloping ceilings. It was in the chambers 
that we heard the noises. 

The sounds varied. Sometimes we heard 
a low, heavy rumbling like distant thunder; 
at other times we heard, or seemed to hear, 
broken murmurs, like hoarse voices in con- 
versation ; but usually the noise suggested 
distant whispering and groanings. 

We were not superstitious, but it was not 
leasant to have such things going on in the 
ouse. For four weeks we sought vainly 

for an explanation of the mystery. Rats 
and mice never made such noises, nor bats 
nor birds. So far as we could think, noth- 
ing that flies, nothing that runs, could pro- 
duce such sounds as came from our haunted 
chambers. 

We had many curious visitors, but pretty 
soon some of our more ignorant neighbors 
began toshun the house. The whole affair 
was greatly exaggerated, of course, and 
disagreeable rumors were speedily noised 
about. 

This had been going on for about four 
weeks, when father came into the house 
one morning, in a state of evident excite- 
ment. 

“Well, ve solved the mystery!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘It's bees!” 

‘* Bees!” we cried; ‘“‘ whatdo you mean?”’ 


“Pve seen a thousand bees, at least, 
going out and in at that small hole in the 
gable roof,” he said. ‘They’ve swarmed 
there, and that explains the whole thing.” 

We laughed at the idea; but father called 
acarpenter, and had the small hole in the 
gable enlarged. The inside of the roof was 
found to be one immense bee-hive. Over 
fifty pounds of delicious honey were taken 
out, and, with the removal of the bees, the 
mysterious sounds came to an end. 





Foul-Broody Hives Used Again. 


The past season was a bad one for mein 
the bee-business. Foul brood was the 
cause. Will it be safe to use bee-hives that 
have had foul brood in them, after scraping, 
=— and painting the inside of each 
hive? Bees are now flying almost every 
J. SErBOLD. 


omer, Ills., Dec. 23, 1889. 

It will probably be quite safe to use the 

hives so cleansed, but it requires careful 

and thorough work, and may cost all that 

they are worth, if your time is worth any- 
thing. 








Honey and Beeswax Recipes.— 
It should be the endeavor of all producers 
of honey and beeswax, to discover the 
various ways in which their products may 
be employed, and communicate them, thus 
aiding in the effort to popularize the use 
of honey and beeswax among their neigh- 
bors everywhere. By so doing, apiarists 
will not only be bestowing a lasting benefit 
upon their friends and the public in general, 
but they will be helping to establish ave- 
nues that will eventually demand all that 
their apiaries will be able to produce. We 
offer the following recipes, that may be 
useful to our readers: 

CHAPPED Hanps.—Take fresh tallow and 
honey in equal parts, and add one tea- 
spoonful of camphor; warm and stir before 


using. Keep this in asmall tin can for co#® 
venience in warming. 

Covueu MeEpicinE.—Boil one ounce of flax- 
seed in a pint of water; strain it, and put 
in an ounce of rock-candy, some honey, and 
the juice of three lemons; boil it again. 
This makes a nice, old-fashioned cough 
medicine. Drink it hot as you can bear it. 

GraFTinc-Wax.—The following is recom- 
mended as making good grafting-wax: One 

,0und of white resin; 144 pound of beeswax; 
inseed oil enough to make gootl chewing- 
gum; heat and test a portion by cooling. fr 
it does not break, but sticks, it is all right; 
if it does break, heat it more. 


->- <-> -- oe ____— 





Honey Almanac. 


Its 32 pages are filled with interesting 
facts, figures and suggestions concerning 
the uses of Honey for Food, Beverages, 
Cooking, Medicines, Cosmetics, Vinegar, 
etc. Also, its effects on the human system 
are tersely noted; a brief refutation is given 
of the Wiley lie about manufactured comb 
honey; a short dissertation sets forth the 
mission of bees in fertilizing the flowers, 
and increasing the fruit product. Instead 
of being an injury to fruit, bees are the 
fruit-growers’ best friends. 

Here is what is said of it by those who 
have seen the Honey Almanac : 

It is satisfactorily proved to me that the 
Almanacs will do their work in selling 
honey, judging from the effect it had ona 
lady in this neighborhood. She had never 
used honey to any amount before, but after 
reading the Almanacs she at once ordered 
50 pounds of honey from me.—C. Theil- 
mann, Theilmanton, Minn. 

Prices :—25 copies for $1.00; 50 copies 
for $1.50; 100 for $2.50; 500 copies for 
$10.00; 1,000 copies for $15.00, delivered 
at the freight or express office here. The 
bee-keeper’s Card will be printed upon the 
first page, without extra cost, when 25 or 
more are ordered at one time. Postage, 40 
cents per 100 extra. All orders can now be 
filled as soon as received. 





(3s One of our social leaders of St. 
Louis society, Mrs. Mortimer Taylor, is 
pictured in “Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated 
Newspaper” this week. The paper is full 
of excellent illustrations. The leading edi- 
torial contribution is from the pen of the 
Hon. Albert D. Shaw, and ison “ Sneering 
at Subsidies.” 
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Golden-Rod and Squaw-Weed. 


In answer to the question, ‘“‘Do bees 
gather nectar from golden-rod?” I would 
say that during the past season, they did 
but only a very little, although hundreds o 
acres were covered with it. There isa 
plant here that resembles golden-rod, that 
bees work on as freely as they do on buck- 
wheat. Its stalk and leaves are very much 
like golden-rod; its blossoms branch out on 
each side equally, while golden-rod blos- 
soms turn to one side, giving it an arched 
appearance. Its root is covered with small 
fibres, about one-half or three-quarters of 
an inch long, and when itis shaken out, it 
looks like a cat’s tail; while the golden-rod 
sends out smooth, white roots, about as 
large as a wheat-straw. Perhaps some 
have taken it for golden-rod, because its 
blossoms look so much like it. There is 
another plant here on the New York side of 
the Berkshire hills, that is a good 3° 4 
plant; it grows from one to two feet high, 
and the stalks and leaves are covered with 
a white down. Its blossoms are about 
three-eighths of an inch wide, and area 
pure white, with a brown centre that is 
covered with pollen. It yields amber honey, 
that, to my taste, is superior to white 
clover. Some call-it “everlasting” or 
‘‘squaw-weed.”” Will the Editor please to 
give its correct name? ARIEL WELLMAN. 

South Berlin, N. Y. 


The botanical names of Squaw-weed are 
Euerigeron Philadelphicus, and Senecia 
aureus. It is an excellent honey-producer. 





(GS The Berlin, N. H., Independent of 
last week contains a nice notice of the api- 
aries of that locality. Of one, mentioned 
particularly, in Milan, N. H., it says: 

A. D. Ellingwood has one of the largest, 
and best regulated and equipped apiaries 
in the State. With some 75 colonies of 
bees, a house built expressly for their ac- 
commodation, and all the modern conven- 
iences and appliances, he will doubtless 
make a success of his enterprise. 
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Our Premium-List Supplement 
describes many articles of great merit, and 
that are useful in every family. We have 
carefully selected them to offer as premiums 
for getting up clubs for our JourNALS. We 
do this to induce our friends to devote a 
few hours of labor for us. Our JOURNALS 
are first-class in their lines, and are needed 
everywhere. We do not want any one’s 
labor withoutremuneration,and the articles 
offered will pay for the labor of getting up 
clubs, and thus the arrangement will prove 
to be for our mutual advantage. 





Our Clubing List.—We have now made 
arrangements with publishers of metropolitan 
Weekly Newspapers, by which we can club 
them at the very low prices quoted in the 
LAST column, without premiums. The regu- 
lar price of both is given in the first column. 
One year’s subscription for this JOURNAL 
must be sent with each order for another 


gi Price of both. Club. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean...........-+-- $2.00 $1.75 
Chicago Times .........----++0--+++ 2.00 75 
Chicago Globe. .........----e0eeee0s 2.00 1.75 
Chicago NewS..... ..---++-sseeeee5 2.00 1.75 
Chi , ae ar 2.00 1.75 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer.... 2.00 1.75 
New York World ...........-+-++6 2.00 1.75 
Toledo Blade...........-sseeceeeees 2.00 1.75 
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The International.—To the list of 
Honorary Members, published on page 4, 
should be added the following : 


Mr. Thomas W. Cowan, Horsham, London, Eng. 
Prof. William Saunders, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


The folfowing was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Exhibits at the Convention held 
in Brantford, Ont., last month : 


Samples of both heavy and light founda- 
tion by Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ills. 
Chaff hives with cover so arranged that 
the may be placed in the cover,and 
et fit down closely on the hives, and be 
ifted off without making a muss of the 
gee 2 Shown by W. A. Chrysler, Chat- 
am, Ont. He also showed a super with 
inverted -shaped 
ation fasteners, one-piece sec- 


earn oe 

E. L. Goold & Co., of Brantford, Ont.; 
showed samples of Dadant foundation, 
modified Langstroth hive, supers that may 
be used either for sections or in extracting, 
perforated zinc, smokers,one-piece sections, 
and samples of honey-labels. 

Joshua Bull, of Seymour, Wis., showed a 
super for comb honey, with follower at the 
end and side of the super. 

S. Corneil, of Lin y, Ont., part of a 
side of a hive made of wired straw. 

D. Anguish, of Brantford, Ont., samples 
granulated and liquid extracted honey, and 
specimens of several connected combs built 
upward to the heighth of ten inches. 

J. B. Aches, of Poplar Hill, Ont., samples 
of extracted honey five years old. 

James R. Howell, of Brantford, Ont., 
samples of comb honey, Japanese buck- 
wheat, and raspberries done in honey. 

M. Emigh, of Holbrook, Ont., samples of 
extracted thistle honey extracted in Au- 
gust, 1888, and showsno signs of candying. 

Jacob Alpaugh, of St. Thomas, Ont., sam- 
ple of extrac clover honey. 

E. & G. W. Barber, of Hartford, Ont., 
samples of linden honey and foundation 
fastener. 

James R. pecs gy & of Black Bank, Ont., 
sample of comb honey from watermint, 
also extracted honey. 

R. L. Mead, of Nassagaweya, Ont., sec- 
tion foundation fastener, and samples of 
extracted honey. 

J. A. Foster, of Tilbury Centre, Ont., col- 
lection of beeswax and samples of honey. 

R. McKnight, of Owen Sound, Ont., sam- 
= of imported bottles of different sizes, 

or putting up honey for market. 

Samples of extracted honey from Ivar 8. 
Young, of Norway. 


Moved by R. F. Holtermann, seconded 


by Mr. Dadant, that the above be printed 
in the annual report. 


section eee of 
tins; foun 





A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the Intustratep Home JouRNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.”” Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “ fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the American Bez JouRNAL 
and the InitustraTep Home JOURNAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for $1.50, if the order is received at 
this office before January 31, 1890. 
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Getting Sections Filled Flush to 
the Edges. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 679.—Any bee-keeper will observe 
that the cappings of comb honey in sections is 
back from the edges of the section a bee-space, 
leaving the edges daubed with bee-glue (and 
more wood in view than is desirable), which 
cannot be cleaned off properly, and without 
some time and expense. 1. Wouldit be de- 
sirable to obviate this faulty feature, and 
by the use of avery simple device, have the 
cappings of the honey come flush with the 


of the section, and with no bee-glue to 
scrape therefrom? 2. Can sa suggest a plan 
to accomplish it ?—New York. 
1. It would be desirable. 2. No.—M. 
MagInN. 
1. It would be very nice. 2. I know of 


no way to secure it.—A. J. Cook. 


Ido not know that I fully comprehend 
the gist of this query.—EUGENE Secor. 


It would be desirable, but I cannot sug- 
gest a plan.— Mrs. L. HarRIson. 


1. The perfect capping of comb honey, 
and the absence of bee-glue are very desir- 
able. 2. Yes.—R. L. Tayior. 


1. Yes, if not too difficult. 2. No. What 
do you charge for yours?—C. C. MrILuEr. 


The less propolis we have on the sections, 
the better.--G. M. DoouiTTLe. 


I have bad no tronble in the direction 
mentioned. I feel no want of any new de- 
vice in that line. It surely would be good 
for those who are in trouble.—Jas. Heppon. 


I should think so. However, if the cap- 
pings should come flush with the nti 
edge of the section, there is a chance of 
getting the sealings broken, and the honey 
to running, when crating it.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


If you will use the side-opening sections, 
you will have none of the trouble spoken 
of. You will find the comb flush all around 
the edges of the section.—H. D. Currine. 


I have been experimenting to do this, and 
I think that Ihave hit on aplan that will 
generally accomplish it; but my plan re- 
quires further trial. 1. It is desirable to 
have the sections as full and even as pos- 
sible. 2. Not yet.—C. H. Dippern. 


1. Yes, itis desirable. 2. Yes, make the 
secretion of nectar abundant. When Na- 
ture ‘“‘skimps”’ the product, the gatherers 
make less provision for storage, and no 
mechanical ingenuity can devise a remedy, 
and get it into use soon enough to do any 
good.—J. M. Suuck. 


1. I think that a plan that would causé 
sections to be filled flush full, would be val- 
uable in many cases. In others, it would 
not. 2. Who can suggest a plan to do this! 
Don’t all speak at once.—J. E. Ponp. 


Some portions of ‘‘ New York’s”’ preface 
are correct, and some not. 1. I should not 
like to “‘have the cappings of the honey 
come flush with the edges of the section ;”’ 
but I would be glad if there could be some 
way devised to prevent bee-glue being put 
on them.—A. B. Mason. ; 


The observation noted is not true of the 
open-side sections now in use. 1. Yes, it is 
desirable to have comb honey built in sec- 
tions in the manner stated, but no device is 
necessary. 2. The plan to accomplish it is, 
to use the open-side sections with separa- 
tors as wide as the section is high.—G. L. 





TINKER. 





We used to make hanging section-frames 
only % of an inch wide, but the sections of 
to-day are an imrovement over these, be- 
cause they can be crated without danger of 
damaging the comb. The section open on 
four sides comes the nearest to the end in 
view, and can be crated as well as the 
closed-end section.—Dapant & Son. 


Has any bee-keeper really observed what 
you say he will? I have failed to see things 
as you describe them. When the season is 
propitious, my sections are nicely filled and 
sealed out to the wood. If I had some plan 
by which the bees could be prevented from 
putting got ow between the edges of the 
sections, and thereby save me the time and 
labor it takes to scrape the glue from the 
edges of the sections, I would be pleased to 
inform the fraternity of my discovery at 
once.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The propolis is undesirable where it can- 
not be scraped off, and any plan to prevent 
its occurrence would be desirable, though 
we cannot suggest one. Can the querist!— 
Tue Epiror. 





eee Ne eee 


Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 


Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If youdesire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as any story. Price, 
$1.00. 

An edition in strong paper covers is is- 
sued for premiums. It will be mailed asa 
present. to any one who will send us two 
new subscribers to either of our JoURNALS. 





Postal Notes are no safer to use in 
letters than bank bills. Any one can get 
the money on them. A Money Order can 
be obtained at the post-office or at the ex- 
press office for 5 cents (only 2 cents more 
than a Postal Note), and is perfectly safe; 
if lost it can be re-issued. 





(as We always extend the term of re- 
newal subscriptions from the date of 
expiration on our books. Present sub- 
scribers whose time may expire one, two, 
three or six months hence, can safely 
renew now, without fear of loss thereby. 


— 





Clabs of 5 for $4.00, to any addresses. 





Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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BEE-NOTES. 


Interesting Hints and Sugges- 
tions for Apiarists. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8. L. WATKINS. 





«« There are no gains without pains,” 
—so Says the bee-keeper. 





CHAPARALL is an excellent honey- 
and-pollen yitlding plant in early 
spring. 

Farr Exuisits.—It pays well to ex- 
hibit honey and apiarian supplies at 
fairs; it is a splendid way to educate 
the people and help the sale of honey. 





SwarMinG.—Colonies worked for 
comb honey should not swarm to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent. ; and if for extracted, 
not more than 5 per cent. 








SETTLING SwArms.—A smoke-pole is 
quite handy to keep two or more 
swarms from settling together. You 
can prevent the others from settling, 
by the use of the smoke. 





PuTTInG ON SectTions.—Do not put 
too many sections at one time ona 
colony ; too many has a tendency to 
discourage, rather than encourage. 





ExTRACTING Honry.—Beginners in 
the extracted-honey business had bet- 
ter go slow, and learn the business ; or 
they may produce bad results, and get 
discouraged. 





Hivine Swarms.—To hive a swarm, 
shake the bees off on a_ pole, to which 
acaged queen is fastened. An old 
sack tied around the end of the pole, 
gives the bees a better surface to 
cling to. 





SEPARATING SwArMs.—In swarming 
time, if half a dozen or so of swarms 
get together, dump them on a sheet, 
catch the queens and divide the bees 
into as many swarms as you have 
queens. Fill up the hives with frames 
of foundation, and place a frame of 
unsealed brood in each hive, and they 
are ready for business. 





CHLOROFORMING BreEs.—Do not ex- 
periment with chloroform on your val- 
uable colonies when introducing the 
queens. An experienced person can 
introduce a queen in safety with chlo- 
roform, but I would advise all bee- 
keepers to let it severely alone. With 
a Peet shipping and introducing cage, 
it is no trouble to introduce queens. 


from it as to let it waste. 





VirGIN QuEENS.—The virgin-queen 
business will undoubtedly increase in 
the near future. I believe it is the 
most practical method of infusing new 
blood into an apiary. With the new 
methods of introducing queens, either 
virgin or fertile queens, it will be no 
trouble on that part. Bee-keepers who 
purchase virgin queens will be sure 
of getting no in-bred queens, and by 
having choice drones in your apiary, 
you will soon have a superior strain. 





ESPERCETTE, OR SANFOIN, does well 
in the mountain countries of Califor- 
nia; it grows well without water on 
the rockiest kind of land. There was 
not enough of it near my apiary this 
season to determine its value as a 
honey-plant, but the bees worked on it 
first-rate. A bee-keeper in Marin 
county, Calif., informed me that it is 
destined to become one of the leading 
forage and honey-producing plants of 
the country. 


LARGE HONEY-YIELDs.—Bee-keepers 
situated in the ‘Great American Des- 
ert,” have realized the most money 
from their apiaries thisseason. Mr. J. 
L. Gregg, of Tempe, Maricopa county, 
Arizona, reports 485 pounds to the 
colony, and his apiary is composed of 
something like 200 colonies. The 
principal source of bloom that it was 
gathered from, was alfalfa and mes- 
quite. Mr. Ball, of Reno, Nevada, 
secured 12,000 pounds of comb honey, 
and 5,000 pounds of extracted honey, 
all from 200 colonies. His crop was 
gathered from alfalfa. 





BrEEs AND Fruit.—Bees are an ad- 
vantage to all fruit-growers, by assist- 
ing Nature in the fertilization of 
flowers. A great many people think 
that bees puncture grapes, but this is a 
mistake; they work on them after 
yellow-jackets and other insects, that 
have strong mandibles, have punctured 
them. Bees never injure sound fruit. 

After grapes and other fruits have 
bursted, it will soon rot, anyway, and 
bees might as well have the sweets 
They be- 
lieve in ‘‘ gathering up the fragments,” 
that nothing may be lost. 





FLooDs AND SNow.—We are having 
very stormy weather in California, and 
if it continues much longer, there will 
be considerable damage done by 
floods. A great many bridges along 
the Sacramento river have been washed 
away. Several counties bordering 
on the river are three-fourths under 
water now; and several feet deep, in 
some places. 

There is about fifteen feet of snow 
on the summits of the Sierra Nevadas, 
and it is still snowing. 
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Strone Cotonres.—A good plan to 
get a large body of bees to work in a 
hive, is to hive the new swarm that 
comes out, on frames of foundation, 
and put it under the old colony, plac- 
ing a wire-screen between the two. 
Next, remove all the queen-cells and 
the queen, in the old hive. Let the 
wire-screen remain for a week ; by that. 
time, if it is an average honey season, 
the new colony will have things pretty 
well filled up. You can then venture 
to puton an empty story, filled with 
frames of foundation, between the old 
and the new colony; and, if there is 
favorable weather, they will commence 
operations at once. 

If any apiarist has a better method 
of securing a large number of workers 
in a hive for a honey harvest, than the 
foregoing, I should be pleased to hear 
of it. 

Placerville, Calif., Dec. 17, 1889. 





_—— 


MICHIGAN. 


The Bee-Keepers of the State 
in Council. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. D. CUTTING. 


The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held its 24th annual meet- 
ingon Dec. 26 and 27, 1889, at Lans- 
ing, in the Capitol building. The at- 
tendance was much larger than it has 
been for several years. The weather 
was fine, and that, with the cheap rates 
of railroad fare, caused many more 
than usual to come. The Hudson 
House was in a crowded condition, but 
everything was done for the members 
to make it more pleasant. 

At the close of the meeting a vote of 
thanks was extended to the Managers 
of the Hudson House for courtesies 
shown the members of this Association. 

The convention was called to order 
by the President, Prof. A. J. Cook, in 
a few genial remarks, that made every 
one feel at ease. 

The minutes of the last meeting, and 
the report of the Secretary, were read 
and approved. 

Mr. K. Shoshima, of Torsys, Japan, 
who is a graduate of one of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges of Japan, and who is 
now taking a course in Entomology 
and Bee-Keeping at the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, was present, and 
Dr. Mason moved that he be made an 
Honorary member of this Association. 

Mr. Shoshima says that bee-keeping 
in Japan is carried on in a very crude 
manner. The honey is dark, and 
mostly used for medicine—buckwheat 
being the principal honey resource. 
Buckwheat is largely raised and used 
in Japan, of which they have many 
varieties. 












The Secretary then read the follow- 
ing from G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. 
Y., entitled, 


How to Build up Colonies in the 


Spring for the Honey Harvest. 


As an introduction, I wish to say 
that a bee-convention whose time is 
all taken up with long essays, is nearly, 
or quite, a failure; at least they have 
always been so, as far asI am con- 
cerned. I also wish to say that a bee- 
convention without any essays, is little, 
if any, better than one thatis all es- 
says. What do we want, then? Simply 
some thoughts on several points re- 
garding our pursuit, written by as 
many different persons, as ‘‘ starters ” 
for a discussion of these various points. 
Am I[right? If not, let this matter be 
discussed, and the apiarists in conven- 
tion show where the above is wrong. 


After this introduction, let no one 
think that I am going to «« bore” them 
with a long essay on building up colo- 
nies for the honey harvest. In 1876 
and 1877, Mr. J. H. Townly, of Jack- 
son, Mich., pressed upon the bee-keep- 
ers of the land the necessity of keep- 
ing bees warm as soon as out of winter 
quarters, by means of some extra pro- 
tection on the outside of single-walled 
hives, if we would have our bees build 
up so as to take advantage of the first 
honey-flow, recommending that the 
hives be put in rough boxes somewhat 
larger than the hives, the space be- 
tween being filled with chaff or fine 
straw. 

Ten years later, Mr. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, of the same State, emphasized the 
matter in his book, “Production of 
Comb Honey,” and I so far agree with 
them, that I lay down this proposition, 
viz: No bee-keeper residing north of 
latitude 40°, can secure the best results 
in dollars and cents from his bees, un- 
less he so protects them in the spring, 
whether wintered in the cellar or on 
the summer stand. Some say that the 
cost of so protecting them is more than 
the gain amounts to. What says this 
convention P 


Prof. A. J. Cook, and others, say 
that in addition to all other favorable 
circumstances, bees must be fed, by 
way of stimulative feeding, at all times 
when they are not gathering honey, in 
order to build colonies up rapidly in 
the spring; for in proportion to the 
number of days that sweets are carried, 
so will the brood make a gain over 
what it would if no sweets were 
carried. 

Without contradicting the above 
statement, I wish to say that the daily 
feeding of colonies is a task that most 
bee-keepers do not relish, and for this 
reason it is to be avoided, if possible. 
That it may be avoided, I make this 
statement: Bees having a large sup- 
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ply of honey in their hives, will build 
up just as fast without any stimulative 
feeding, as willa colony having little 
or no stores, under daily feeding ; and 
if the full combs of honey are placed 
on one side of a divison-board, and the 
brood on the other, so that the bees 
have to carry their food around this 
board, they will build up faster than 
they will in either of the other cases. 
Can any one disprove it? If not, it 
stands a fact. 


Some say that in the foregoing we 
have all that is necessary, and that 
further ‘‘fussing” is time worse than 
wasted; but I say that when any col- 
ony becomes strong enough to have 
brood in five combs, so that these 
combs average two-thirds full, a gain 
is to be made which will much more 
than pay for the time employed, by 
reversing the brood-nest, regardless of 
the style of the hive or frame used. 


By reversing the brood-nest, I mean 
the putting of the center combs, which 
are full of brood, on the outside; and 
putting those having the least brood, 
that were on the outside, in the centre. 
Now leave them until the hive is so 
well filled with bees that they have 
brood in all but the two outside combs 
(the centre combs being filled out to 
the frame on all sides), when the brood 
is to be reversed again, putting the 
combs that are entirely filled with 
brood, out next to these outside combs, 
and those having the least in them, in 
the center. A gain ofa week, at least, 
is made in this way to each hive, and 
this week of honey-gathering will more 
than pay for the necessary trouble and 
time. If this is not true, give us the 
reason why. 

In these three items, we have the 
main points used in building up colo- 
nies, where the bee-keeper desires to 
work all the colonies that his apiary 
contains. If he has more colonies 
than he cares for, a great gain is made 
by shutting all colonies that are not up 
to the full standard of strength, on 
one-half of the combs that each hive 
contains, and when these combs are 
perfectly filled with brood, unite two 
of them, by putting combs, bees and 
all into one hive, leaving the queen of 
one of them and the few bees which 
adhere to the sides of the hive, in the 
other hive, to form a nucleus. If they 
are given an empty comb, or one hav- 
ing some honey in it, and an empty 


frame, you will soon have a two-frame | J 


nucleus that will be a source of com- 
fort. 

The united colony will be ready for 
the sections at once, and when they 
swarm, if they do, all you have to do is 
to shake all the bees off the combs of 
brood, putting empty frames in their 
places, or frames of comb foundation ; 
and carry the brood to the nucleus, 


thus giving you the full working-force 
on the old stand, and two good colo- 
nies in the fall. 

The half-depth chambers work very 
handily in using the foregoing plan, 
as they can be used singly until the 
time of uniting, and then one put on 
top of the other, in uniting. If no one 
has tried this plan, he will be aston- 
ished at the results which can be ob- 
tained. 

All the foregoing is for a locality 
where white clover, or an early crop of 
honey is to be worked for. If buck- 
wheat or fall flowers are to give the 
crop of honey, then the bees will build 
up in time, of their own accord, and 
the only thing the apiarist has to look 
after, is to see that they have plenty 
of stores at all times. 

G. M. Doo.irtLe. 





Geo. E. Hilton strongly advocated 
the use of double-walled hives, and the 
equalization of brood from one hive to 
another. Some did not think it best 
to disturb the brood in the spring, 
while others thought the changing of 
brood from centre to outside was bene- 
ficial, but dangerous unless the hive 
was protected by an outer case filled 
with straw, leaves, sawdust, or other 
material. 

On a vote being taken, a large ma- 
jority voted in favor of single-walled 
hives, with outer case, packed in the 
spring. A. I. Root, M. H. Hunt and 
several others were in favor of chaff- 
packed hives, the entire year. 


Dr. A. B. Mason was in full accord 
with Mr. Doolittle, and strongly ad- 
vocated spring protection. 


W. Z. Hutchinson did not believe it 
best to disturb the brood at all. 


A. I. Root would caution all novices 
in spreading brood. He had never, 
by practical tests, seen any benefit 
from it. 

M. H. Hunt had seen great benefit 
from spreading the brood. 


Prof. Cook asked different ones, if 
they were to start an apiary, what kind 
of hive they would use. 

H. D. Cutting would use a simple, 
plain Langstroth hive, single wall, with 
loose bottom-board. 

W. Z. Hutchinson would use the 
same, but wanted spring protection. 


Dr. A. B. Mason would start with 
chaff hives, and use them the entire 
rear. 

W. D. Soper had taken nearly all of 
his bees out of the chaff hives and 
placed them in the cellar. 

Geo. E. Hilton explained how he 
placed his bees in clamps ; he had 100 
colonies so protected. His out apiary 
had done much better than the home 
apiary. The pasturage was much bet- 





ter than the bees had at home. 
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On a vote being taken, all were in 
favor of ample stores in the spring. 

Prof. Cook gave the essay of Mr. 
Doolittle great praise. It certainly re- 
ceived the greatest discussion of any 
essay, with great interest to all. 

The question-box was then opened 
by President Cook, as follows : 


PLACES TO WINTER BEES. 


‘Ts it detrimental to health, to keep 
bees in the cellar under a living- 
room ?” Messrs. R. L. Taylor, 
Mason, Cook, Hilton, and others dis- 
cussed the question. If the cellar is 
kept clean, and all dead bees swept 
up, there is no danger. 

‘Is a solid stone-wall house built 
above ground, a good place to put bees 
for winter ?” 

Geo. E. Hilton, who is a practical 
stone-mason, gave some excellent ad- 
vice about putting up such buildings. 
He considered a solid stone wall the 
poorest of all—frost would go through 
a solid stone wall over four feet thick. 

‘‘Can bee-keeping be made to pay, 
one year with another ?” 

M. H. Hunt said that it always pays 
him. R. L. Taylor said that it paid 
him, when he secured a crop of honey. 

The convention then adjourned un- 
till 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
with President Cook in the chair, and 
the question-box was resumed. 


FINDING QUEENS—EXCLUDERS. 


‘* What is the best method of finding 
queens ?” 

R. L. Taylor gave his method as fol- 
lows: Smoke the entrance, rap on the 
back of the hive, remove the sections 
quickly, then remove the honey-board, 
and you will find the queen on the 
honey-board, nearly every time. 

‘*Does the ‘ excluder’ exclude ?” 


A. I. Root said that they make three 
sizes of zinc, and has calls for all three 
sizes. The larger size will exclude 
drones, but not queens; the second 
size, drones and many queens ; and the 
third size excludes any queens, and 
some other bees. 

W. Z. Hutchinson said that 5-32 of 
an inch will exclude any queen. 


BOTTOM-BOARDS — EQUALIZING BROOD. 


*‘Are loose bottom-boards desir- 
able ?” A. I. Root said « Yes and no.” 
Messrs. Taylor, Hutchinson, Cutting, 
Mason, Gordon, Soper and many others 
said, ‘* Yes.” 

‘Is it best to take brood from one 
colony, to help another ?” 

Mr. Hilton thought that it is best to 
do so to equalize. 

Dr. Higbie thought that he had saved 
a good many queens by so doing. 








A. I. Root thought that we cripple 


the colony by taking brood from it. 
Dr. Mason said that he has injured 

strong colonies by so doing, but thinks 

that locality has much to do with it. 


WAX FOR COMB FOUNDATION. 


‘«Which is to be preferred, white or 
yellow wax for making comb founda- 
tion ?” 

R. L. Taylor thought that the yellow 
is best, if itis clear and soft. 

M. H. Hunt prefers yellow wax. A. 
I. Root had seen nice, white wax from 
the South. 


MARKETING THE HONEY CROP. 


‘* How can we best sell our honey ?” 
Mr. Hilton put it up as the market 


demanded, and cultivated a home 
market. 

Mr. Fellows advocated the home 
market. 


Mr. Gordon sold from 6,000 to 7,000 
pounds, at 6 to 8 cents pez pound, sell- 
ing 6 to 8 gallons at one time. 

Dr. Mason said that a firm in Toledo 
sold from house to house, over 40 bar- 
rels of honey, receiving $1.00 for 6 
pounds. They are the Moore Bros. 

W. D. Soper said that 2-quart pails 
sell the best in the market in Jackson, 
Mich. 

A. I. Root described the method of 
procedure of the Moore Bros. One 
brother and sister went ahead with 
samples, and when sales were made, 
took the numbers of the houses and 
the names of the families, requesting 
them to have the money all ready 
when the delivery cart camé around. 
The names and amounts wanted were 
given to the other brother, who fol- 
lowed with a hand-cart, and delivered. 
The honey was in Mason glass jars. 
After they canvas one city, they go to 
another. 

W. Z. Hutchinson said that he can 
do better to sell direct to commission 
men. 

Dr. Higbie recommends all who ped- 
dle, to take both comb and extracted 
honey. He has sold 100 pounds per 
day in that way. 


GROWING ALSIKE CLOVER. 


M. H. Hunt was called upon, and 
gave much information about Alsike 
clover. He had raised it for twelve 
years, and said that more seed can be 
obtained from it than from red clover. 
For hay, he sowed 2 pounds of Alsike 
with the same amount of timothy; it 
ripens at the same time, and does the 
best on rich, moist soil—dry soil is 
“no good.” For seed, he sowed on 
summer-fallow, clear of weeds. The 
seed he got from the second cutting. 
It did not do well with red clover, as 
the red crowded it out. Cattle are 
very fond of it, and crop it close to the 
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ground. It will not heave in winter. 
It will grow four feet long, and cattle 
and sheep will eat every particle of it. 


President Cook thought that 2 
pounds of Alsike and 4 pounds of red 
clover seed would be best to sow for 
farmers to pasture. Alsike will run 
for 5 to 6 years, while the red will last 
but 2 years. 

Mr Gordon reported a yield of honey 
amounting to 1,300 pounds from a 
field of Alsike, while no other honey 
was gathered in the county. Red 
clover will not do well on low, moist 
ground. 

The following essay by H. D. Cut- 
ting was then read by the Secretary, 
on the 


Preservation of Our Basswood 
Timber. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


I think that the time has come when 
this, the oldest Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in this country, should take some 
action in regard to the preservation of 
our ‘‘lindens,” commonly known as 
basswood. I think that it is generally 
conceded by all bee-keepers, that bass- 
wood is the leading source of honey in 
the great majority of States. The dis- 
truction of this timber is more than 
many of you realize. At the present 
rapid rate of destruction, it will be but 
a few years when basswood honey will 
be at a premium. 


Isee that many report that bass- 
wood has already failed in localities 
where but a few years ago it yielded 
great quantities of nectar. As you all 
know, basswood timber is largely con- 
sumed in the manufacture of hives, 
cases, sections, separators, etc. 


I am opposed to the use of basswood 
for sections, for several reasons. It is 
like «killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” Every tree that is cut 
for the use of sections, takes just that 
much from the honey-crop for years to 
come. The only thing of any account 
in favor of basswood for sections is, 
that it will make the ‘one-piece sec- 
tion.” We have other timber just as 
good—yes, much better than basswood 
for this purpose. 


Poplar is much nicer and as cheap. 
It is finer grained, harder, and will 
not soil as readily as basswood. Spruce 
also makes a beautiful section. I am 
greatly in favor of the four-piece sec- 
tion, and when well made it is a much 
better section than any one-piece sec- 
tion. I challenge any one to make 
one-piece basswood sections as fine as 
the samples of four-piece sections on 
exhibition here to-day. Afer using the 
side-opening section for several years, 
Iam convinced of its superiority over 
the old style. I can get honey in much 
finer condition, with no bulging or 
projections. 
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Many prefer the one-piece to the 
four-piece sections because they are 
the more readily put together; but 
with the simple machines now on the 
market, for putting sections together, 
the work is nothing compared with 
what it was. I have one machine that 
cost only one dollar, and my little boy, 
six years old, thinks it ‘just fun” to 
put the four-piece sections up, ready 
for the foundation. 

I also find by actual experience that 
poplar or whitewood makes a much 
finer separator than basswood, and I 
have never seen a case where the sep- 
arator was torn down ; but with bass- 
wood, I often find them entirely 
spoiled for future use, like the sample 
here shown. 

The supply is governed by the de- 
mand. If there is no demand for bass- 
wood sections and separators, there 
will be none made, but manufacturers 
will turn their attention to supplying 
the wants of their customers, with a 
material not detrimental to their busi- 
ness. H. D. Currine. 





The essay was followed by the read- 
ing of letters from H. R. Boardman, of 
East Townsend, Ohio, and E. A. 
Manum, of Bristol, Vt, strongly con- 
demning the destruction of the bass- 
wood. Mr. Manum recommends the 
four-piece sections made of poplar, as 
the best sections now in use. 

The matter was discussed by A. I. 
Root, M. H. Hunt, Geo. E. Hilton, and 
others. 

A. I. Root said that they had made 
one-piece sections from poplar. He 
thought that the open-side sections 
were a good thing, and the samples on 
exhibition filled with honey, carried 
great weight. He said that the half- 
pound sections did not sell; the one- 
pound sections were the best. 

A vote was taken on the subject, 
and the majority were in favor of the 
one-piece sections, yet the largest 
honey-producers present were in favor 
of the four-piece, poplar section. 

R. L. Taylor was very much in favor 
of the four-piece sections; he, as well 
as several others, claimed that they 
could put them up for less money than 
the one-piece ; there was no waste ; he 
gets his sections put up for 5 cents per 
one hundred. 


FULL SHEETS VS. STARTERS IN SECTIONS. 


«Is it best to fill sections with foun- 
dation, or only use a small starter ?” 
was asked. After discussing this ques- 
tion, a vote was taken, which resulted 
in a large majority voting in favor of 
filling the sections. 

M. H. Hunt showed some very fine 
foundation, extra thin, made on the 
new, flat-bottom mill. 

The Secretary showed a number of 





1888, and filled with honey in 1889, 





sections filled with comb, built in 
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and to all appearance, just as nice as 
newly-made comb. On a vote being 
taken, the majority were in favor of 
using such combs, if in good condition, 
clean and bright. 


SEPARATORS VS. SEPARATORS. 


The President called on R. L. Tay- 
lor to support the negative, and H. D. 
Cutting for affirmative. 

After quite a discussion, a vote was 
taken, and a large majority were in 
favor of separators. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association were invited to hold 
the balance of their meetings in the 
Senate Chamber. President Cook oc- 
cupied the Speaker’s desk, with Sena- 
tor R. L. Taylor at his old desk. —~ 

President O. Clute, of the State 
Agricultural College, and author of 
‘«« Blessed Bees,” being present, Presi- 
dent Cook called on him for a few re- 
marks, after which the President read 
his annual address, combined with the 
‘‘ Different Varieties of Bees.” 

[This will appear in a future issue.— 
Ep. } 

A. I. Root gave his experience with 
the Carniolan bees, but thought that he 
had never had good Carniolans. 

W. Z. Hutchinson said that his Car- 
niolans compared very favorably with 
Italians, and much better than the 
blacks, and finished their work in fine 
condition. 

Prof. Cook thinks that the combina- 
tion of Carniolan and Syrian bees will 
make a grand cross. 

H. D. Cutting said he had Carnio- 
lans for several years, and was well 
pleased with them. They were the 
first to swarm, but were not excessive 
swarmers—no more so than Italians. 
He gave them plenty of room, and they 
gathered honey rapidly, and it made a 
fine appearance. 

R. L. Taylor followed with a well- 
written essay on ‘* Foul Brood.” 

(This will appear in a future issue.— 
Ep.] 

This matter was discussed at length 
by President Clute, Prof. Cook, Dr. 
Mason, A. I. Root, W. D. Soper, and 
others. 

Mr. Taylor explained at length the 
appearance of dead brood and bees 
found in the front of the hive. He 
thought it also affected mature bees. 


THE SECOND DAY. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The convention opened with Presi- 
dent Cook in the chair. 


BEE-KEEPING WITH OTHER PURSUITS. 


«What vocation will help bee-keep- 
ing in a poor season ?” was asked. 


Prof. Cook called on nearly all the | 


members present for their views. The 
greater number advocated general 
farming. 

Mr. Boyden gave one-half the in- 
crease to his boys, which interested 
them, and made the work light all 
around. 

Mr. Barnes bought furs and kept 
poultry, and thought that poultry pays 
well with bee-keeping. 

L. C. Woodman, of Grand Rapids, 
an extensive fruit-grower and bee- 
keeper, gave a discription of his fruit- 
farm and manner of caring for his 
bees. He had 70 acres in fruit, 10 
acres in raspberries, and raised large 


quantities of currants, gooseberries, 
peaches and apples. The fruit paid 


the best outside of the bees. Raspber- 
ries and peaches paid well ; yet for the 
amount of capital invested, the bees 
paid the best of all. 


QUEEN-TRAPS—COMMON OR FLAT-BASE 
FOUNDATION. 


**‘ Are queen-traps a success ?” 

R. L. Taylor said they were a great 
help to him. 

‘‘Which is best, common or 
base foundation for sections ?” 


M. H. Hunt spoke very highly of the 
flat-base foundation. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son had used it, and was well pleased 
with it. He said that the bees, in 
changing the base, made it very thin, 
like natural comb. 

Some thought that the wax was 
much harder than the common, and 
did not work as readily. 

President Cook said that we should 
not condemn any foundation on a first 
trial, as wax differs greatly in quality. 


flat- 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


President Cook then called on A. I. 
Root to tell the Convention about 
«Japanese buckwheat.” He said that 
it was much better than the common 
and silver-hull, as they were uncertain 
for crops of honey and grain. Alsike 
clover and Japanese buckwheat are the 
best for honey. He thinks that it is 
best to drop all other kinds of buck- 
wheat, and adopt the Japanese, as it is 
so much better. 

President Cook said that the Japa- 
nese variety at the College had done 
splendidly, while the common and 
|silver-hull had done nothing. One of 
| the Lansing millers thought it yielded 
the best of any buckwheat. Some 
millers found it difficult to grind, as 
they were not prepared to handle it. 

Dr. Mason said that it had done 
splendidly in his locality. 


TEMPERATURE OF BEE-CELLARS. 


«« What is the proper temperature for 
bee-cellars ?” 
Dr. Mason wanted it at 50° ; nothing 





below that. He leaves off the bottom- 
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boards, which will account for such a 
high temperature. 

H. D. Cutting wanted it from 38° to 
45°; a low temperature requires a 
dry cellar. 

On a vote being taken, the majority 
were in favor of 40° to 45°. 

The selection of the location for the 
next meeting being in order, R. L. 
Taylor moved, and the motion was 
carried, that we meet in Detroit, on 
Jan. 1 and 2, 1891, as at that time the 
members would be sure of reduced 
rates on all railroads. As this will be 
the 25th anniversary of this Associa- 
tion, itis expected that the meeting 
will be the largest ever held by the 
Association. 

The election of officers by ballot re- 
sulted as follows: President, A. J. 
Cook ; 1st Vice-President, M. H. Hunt; 
2d Vice-President, W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
3rd. Vice-President, W. R. Fellows; 
Secretary, H. D. Cutting; Treasurer, 
H. E. Gordon ; and Assistant Secretary, 
Geo. E. Hilton. 

A discussion of the revised premium 
list occupied the balance of the fore- 
noon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The discussion of the premium list 
was resumed, when it was adopted 
with the several changes and additions, 
and the Secretary was authorized to 
send a copy of the list to all societies 
in the State, and any others who re- 
quest the same. It is as follows: 


Exhibitors will not be allowed to remove 
honey from the exhibit during the fair, but 
may sell from a reserved supply. 

In judging bees, purity of race shall consti- 
tute the competing points. 

Bees must not be allowed to fly during hours 
of exhibition. 

Bees must be exhibited in such shape that 
each comb may be seen on both sides. 

1st 2d 3d 
Most attractive display of comb 

OR Eee $35 $20 $10 
Specimen of comb honey, not less 

than 20 lbs., quality and manner 

of putting up for market to be 


Pr rte ee 10 5 
Most attractive display of extrac- 
RE Oe oe 35 20 10 


Specimen of extracted honey, not 

less than 20 Ibs., quality and man- 

ner of putting up for market to 

WOOO bos need... odncemnes 10 5 
Display of comb honey by a lady.. 20 10 
Display of extracted honey by a 

RP ERIN 20 10 
Most attractive display of beeswax 20 10 
Specimen of beeswax, not less than 

10 lbs., soft, bright yellow wax 

to be given the preference.. .... 6 
Single-comb Nucleus Italian bees.. 10 
Singie-comb Nucleus black bees .. 10 
Single-comb Nucleus Syrian bees.. 10 
Single-comb Nucleus Carniolan 


crorente 


® 

= 
os 
° 
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SWEEPSTAKES ON BEES. 


Display, in single-comb Nuclei, of 
the greatest variety of the differ- 


ent races of bees.................. 10 5 
Assortment of honey-candies, qual- 

Be OMIT 6. 0. 005600... cakective 6 4 
Assortment of fruits preserved in 

honey, quality to govern......... 6 4 
Display of pastry made withhoney 6 4 


Honey Vinegar, not less than one 
gallon, shown in glass ............ 6 3 
Specimen of Comb Foundation for 
use in the brood-chamber 





Specimen of Comb Foundation for 
use in section-boxes .............. 6 3 
Comb Foundation, for use in the 
brood- chamber, made on the 
BSOGMED ciccccess. occcghthemeause 20 10 
Comb Foundation, for use in sec- 
tion-boxes, made on the grounds 20 10 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
The largest, best, most ingeresting, 
attractive and instructive exh 
bition in this department, all 
things considered................. 35 20 10 


It was voted that Dr. A. B. Mason 
be selected as superintendent: of the 
bee and honey department at the 
World’s Fair, in 1892. 

Geo. E. Hilton then read the follow- 
ing essay, on 


Can the Average Farmer Make 
Bee-Keeping Pay? 

Had our worthy Secretary asked the 
question, ‘ Will it pay the majority of 
farmers to keep bees ?” I should an- 
swer, ‘“‘No.” But assuming that the 
majority of farmers are partially com- 
posed of the ‘‘average farmer,” then 
the assertion should be qualified. 

The farmer who ‘- can’t afford ” com- 
fortable quarters for his stock, and 
can only afford to have wood enough 
ahead to last over night, and who sits 
around the cook-stove during these 
long winter evenings, his knees form- 
ing a rest for his elbows, and his hands 
for his chin—who ‘can’t afford” to 
take a paper, or furnish a lamp to 
read it by (should his more enterpris- 
ing neighbor lend him one)—the 
farmer who ‘can’t afford” to have a 
stove and a good lamp in his best 
room, where his children can invite 
their mates and spend their evenings 
in pleasure and profit, but who can 
afford to see them go to the ** Center ” 
every night, and see the marks of dis- 
sipation become more plain on their 
fair faces daily, but who enjoy hearing 
their neighbors’ say, ‘*The carpet in 
their best room looks as good as new,” 
when the facts are, it was bought 
twenty years ago—my friends, there 
are such localities, and where the ma- 
jority of farmers are comfortably well 
off, and are considered the average, or 
a little above the average farmer—in 
these localities it will not pay the 
average farmer to keep bees. It is 
very gratifying, however, to observe 
that these localities are growing beau- 
tifully less. 

In other localities, where the «aver- 
age farmer” comprises those who by 
thrift, energy and enterprise, have 
good provisions for their families and 
stock, who make the most of every- 
thing, and know how to market their 
products to the best advantage, being 
posted through the mediumship of the 
best periodicals representing his indus- 
tries — these farmers, should they 
have the natural inclination, will make 
bee-keeping pay, for the reason that 
they will give it the same proportionate 
attention that they give their other 








rural industries. Instead of sitting 
around the cook-stove, and complain- 
ing of the hard times, and the bad laws 
that hamper them and. destroy their 
bright, intelligent boys that they have 
been hoping would in the near future 
relieve them of some of their imaginary 
hardships, they are just taking cotm- 
fort, making bee-hives, and gettia«g 
everything in readiness for the coming . 
busy season. 

Bee-keeping has passed its ‘luck 
period,” and is now and established 
science. But still the past three sea- 
sons have proven that it is not the 
specialist that has produced the honey, 
or made the best margins on what he 
did produce. My 250 colonies in two 
yards have not averaged to exceed 16 
pounds each, but have required about 
the same attention that they would, 
had they produced 60 pounds each—-as 
those not to exceed five miles away did 
with about the same pasturage, but 
only four or five in a place. With a 
good season, of course the scales would 
be turned. 

But many of us are feeling that these 
good seasons are the exception and 
not the rule. Bee-keeping is a rural 
industry, and with the intelligent, 
wide-awake farmer it belongs, and 
with it he will succeed. If this is the 
‘‘average farmer,” then it will pay 
him w keep bees; but if, on the other 
hand, he belongs to the class first de- 
scribed, bee-keeping, like everything 
else he does, will not pay. 

Gro. E. HILton. 





It was voted that our thanks be ex- 
tended to the President and Secretary 
for their kindness and extra work in 
making this the most successful meet- 
ing held by this Association for many 
years. 

The Committee on Exhibits reported 
as follows : 


M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, Mich., ex- 
hibited some very fine flat-bottomed foun- 
dation of his own manufacture; foundation 
for brood; nice one-piece sections, and 
Alsike clover seed. 

H. D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich., exhibit- 
ed extracted red-clover honey, and comb 
honey; with a sample of honey-candy. 

Dr. G. L. Tinker, of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, exhibited samples of four-piece sec- 
tions, and wood separators. 

E. L. Pratt, of Marlboro, Mass., exhibited 
queen-cages. 

Wee ah r, of Jackson, Mich., exhibited 
smart-weed comb honey; horse-mint, bass- 
wood, and Alsike extracted honey. 

Jacob E. Timpe, of Grand Ledge, Mich., 
exhibited a brood-frame holding six one- 

und sections, with removable bottom-bar 

eld by hooks. 

Geo. E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., showed 
a T super, so modified that it deserves the 
name of *‘ Hilton’s Improved T Super.”’ The 
sections and separators are held in place 
by set-screws. 


There was also on exhibition a large 
amount of good, sound sense and solid en- 
joyment, with a fair share of mirth, which 











has usually been as much enjoyed by those 
introducing it, as those indulging in it; and 
the amount of ignorance shown has been 
marked by its absence.—Commiitee, A. B. 
Mason, Geo. E. Hilton, W. D. Soper. 


The convention then adjourned to 
meet in Detroit, Mich., on Jan. 1 and 
2, 1891. H. D. Currine, Sec. 





SWARM-HIVER. 


Novel Self-Hiving Arrangement 
for Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY ALLEY. 


Some few weeks since I saw a notice 
in the AMERICAN Bre JOURNAL that 
some one had devised an arrangement 
by which a swarm of bees, when they 
issued, would hive themselves ; but the 
inventor, before he could describe and 
illustrate it, first wanted the bee-keep- 
ers to raise $1,000 to pay for the illus- 
tration. 

Well, I was then not quite ready to 
bring before the bee-keeping public 


need confirming ? 





Let me see if I can- 
not show that bees will do just as rep- 
resented in the foregoing statement : 

How many of us have known bees to 
swarm, and, losing their queen on the 
ground, return to the home hive? 
After awhile the queen would crawl 
up under the bottom-board of the hive, 
when the bees would join her, and at 
once commence to build comb there. I 
saw this very thing in May, 1889, in 
the apiary of Mr. L. E. Burnham, of 
Essex, Mass. 

When the bees have found the 
queen, notone of them will enter the 
the old home again. 

I believe that this invention com- 
pletes the last thing needed to make 
bee-keeping a success under nearly all 
conditions. The small bee-keeper,and 
all those who have business to take 
them away from home during the day, 
need not fear of losing their swarms, 
as each one when it issues will hive it- 
self without the aid of any person. 

The cost of the arrangement is 
about the same as one drone-trap. A 
patent has been applied for on it. 





The Self-Hiving Arrangement. 


the device which is here illustrated 
and described. The arrangement is 
shown at the entrance of two bee- 
hives ; if the upper-chamber of the 
drone-trap is removed from two traps, 
and one each placed at the entrance of 
two bee-hives, and the two traps are 
connected by a passage-way formed by 
a tube made of perforted metal, one 
may get a good idea of this new de- 
vice for hiving bees when they swarm. 


The empty hive is placed at the side 
of the hive whose colony is expected 
to swarm, and the “swarmer” fixed 
in position as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. When once in place, 
the bee-master can go about his busi- 
ness, whether fifty miles away or near 
the apiary ; and he can rest assured 
that, should the bees swarm during 
his absence, they will be self-hived, 
and all settled to work upon his re- 
turn. 

When a swarm issues, the queen will 
be conducted to the new hive ; the bees 
miss her, and, as is perfectly natural, 
will find her in the new hive, and 
readily join her. Should any bees, on 
their return, enter the home hive, they 
would gradually join the swarm in the 
new home. Does this last statement 





INCREASE. 


Trying the Methods for the Pre- 
vention of Increase. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. C. STEWART. 


As I have all the bees I want, I 
hailed with expectation a method that 
would give larger colonies, and ef- 
fectually control increase. This was 
claimed for one plan, by Eastern men, 
namely, to take away the queen, and 
in ten days cut off the cells; then do 
the same in six days more, and release 
the queen, or introduce a virgin queen. 


I had 14 colonies in one row, and 
when swarming began, I took queen- 
cages and caught the 14 queens and 
caged them, hanging the cages be- 
tween two frames. What was my sur- 
prise, on opening the hives ten days 
later, to find six of these queens dead. 
In eight more hives I took a frame of 
brood and bees with the queen and 
placed them in a nucleus hive beside 
the old one ; then in six days I re- 
turned the frame, queen and all. This 
last plan I liked best. 
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It produced powerful colonies, and 
all were storing in the sections, but in 
a few days one-half of them were 
hanging outside the hive, and refused 
to work ; and they kept loafing worse, 
utterly stopping work in the surplus 
sections. But I tried every way that I 
knew. I gave some, virgin queens 
after 10 or 15 days, anda few were 
retained, but most of them were killed 
after awhile, when I would look, ex- 
pecting to find a laying queen and 
found none. Sucha colony, with no 
brood or queen, did no work in the 
sections. 

I found it hard to introduce any 
kind of a queen in some hives. Those 
that received a queen did well in the 
sections, and perhaps if I had taken 
more pains in introducing, all would 
have worked well. Some colonies 
treated in the same way last year, did 
splendidly. If it was not for the expense 
of new hives, I should say, better let 
them swarm. There is three times the 
work about it that there is in hiving 
swarms. I am _ uncertain about the 
plan ! 

Hopkins, Mo. 

SE 4 ARS 


Convention Notices. 


tt? The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry Valley, llls.,on May 19th, 
1890. D. A. FULLER, See. 


2” The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will hold its tenth annual ‘meeting at a 
Ind., on Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1890, at 1 p.m. All bee- 
keepers are cordially invited. 

Geo, C. THOMPSON, Sec., Southport, Ind. 


2” The twelfth annual meeting ef the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in the 
Lecture Room of Nebraska Hall of the State Uni- 
versity, at Lincoln, Neb., on Jan, 15, 16 and 17, 1890. 
Every bee-keeper and lover of honey is invited to 
meet with us. The Horticultural Association meets 
at Lincoln at the same time, and arrangements are 
now being perfected to hold joint sessions. 

J.N. HEATER, Sec.. Columbus, Neb. 


t?" The annual meeting of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, in Denver, Colo., on the 
third Monday in January, 1®%, for the election of 
officers and other business. Everybody is invited to 
attend. K. MILLESON, Pres. 


t@” The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. will meet in Convention, Jan. 20 and 21, 1890, in 
Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y.,at 10 a.m. All in- 
terested in bee-keeping are cordially invited to 
attend. The Farmers’ Institute is held at the same 
place on Jan. 22 and 23, 1890. 

W.8. WARD, Sec., Fuller's Station, N. Y. 


tt?” The 2list annual meeting of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Court House at Rochester, N. Y., on Feb. 5, 6, and 7, 
1290. Reduced rates will be given at hotels and on 
all principal railroads. The programme and full 
particulars will appear in duetime. Each county 
association is requested to send two or more dele- 
gates. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 


tt?" The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Burling- 
ton, Vt,on Jan. 21 and 22, 1890. Excellent hall ac- 
commodations have been secured at the VanNess 
house. The Central Vermont Railroad has granted 
round-trip tickets from the following places: Rut- 
land, hite River Junction, Cambridge Junction, 
Richford via St. Albans, Ticonderoga, and all inter- 
mediate points, to Burlington and return for fare 
one way. A good meeting is expected, and all are 
invited. For further information and programmes, 
apply to the Secretary, 

J. H. LARRABEE, Larrabee’s Point Vt. 





(@s" Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNnAL and Bee Jovurnat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 
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1890. Time and place of meeting. 
Jan. 15.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. C. Thompson, Sec., Southport, Ind. 
Jan, 15-17.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
J. N. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 
Jan. 20.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
E. Milleson, Pres., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 20, 21.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y. 
W. 5S. Ward, Sec., Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 
Jan, 22.— Vermont State, at Burlington, Vt. 
J. H. Larrabee, Sec., Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


Feb. 5-7.—New York State, at Rochester, N. Y. 
G. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 


May 3.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 19.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


(==" In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE Epitor. 
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Japanese Buckwheat and Bees. 


In the fall of 1888 I put 61 colonies into 
the cellar, and had 56 colonies in working 
condition on June 1, 1889; I thensold 2, 
leaving 54. My honey crop was 1,400 
pounds of comb, and 5,800 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, with an increase of 27 colo- 
nies. I had 4 acres of Japanese buckwheat 
within 40 rods of my apiary, which yielded 
160 bushels of clean seed. Did the near- 
ness and emount of bees increase the yield? 

Ionia, lowa. Geo. H. Porter. 





They Paid for their Keeping. 


For the last four seasons I have kept only 
one or two colonies of bees as pets. Last 
season I had 5 colonies, and in November, 
1889, I had 13 colonies, which produced 
724 pounds of extra-fine comb honey, and 
613 pounds of extracted, which was mostly 
from clover and basswood, making a little 
over 102 pounds per colony, fall count; 
and a little over 267 pounds per colony, 
spring count. Owing to business engage- 
ments, [lost at least 200 pounds of honey, 
by not being able to attend to the extract- 
ing when it should have been done; still my 
pets paid for their keeping. 

H. N. Rogers, M. D. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





Bees May Not Winter so Well. 


My report for the season just past is as 
follows: I commenced with 82 colonies, 
increased to 155, and took 2,500 pounds of 
comb honey,and 2,100 pounds of extracted. 
The forepart of the season was very un- 
favorable—bees had to be well taken care 
of, and fed untilinto June. I do not think 
that they will winter as well as usual, on 
account of the honey-dew in their hives; 
the young colonies are all right, but the old 
colonies, with the young queens, will be 
the ones to suffer. I placed 116 colonies 
into the cellar on Nov. 28, and put 6 more 
into the cellar that had been out until yes- 
terday; those had a flight on last Sunday. 
We have had very open weather so far 
since Thanksgiving, plowing being done 
every day until yesterday. I hope fora 
good season in 1890. 
W. ADDENBROOKE. 
North Prairie, Wis., Dec. 21, 1889. 





Effect of Honey on the Skin. 


The attention of the public is being called, 
as never before, to the variegated uses of 
honey. Thatit is pleasant and healthful 
food has been known ever since the first 
man broke honey and the honey-comb. 
That wasa long timeago. It has one use, 
however, which I do not remember to have 
seen in print. A few years since, a lady 
desiring to make a creditable appearance 
in society, found it necessary to use cos- 
metics on her arms. Her face was all right, 
needing neither paint nor soap; but her 
arms were terrible—rough, with pimples 
that had come to stay. The work was done 
faithfully, but in vain, and after three 
weeks it wasa bad job. Intending to per- 
petrate a “scientific pleasantry,’’ I said, 
‘““Why don’t you pnt on honey?” Sure 
enough, she put on. the honey, rubbing it in 
thoroughly, with just enough water to 
make it work. This was left on over night, 
and washed off inthe morning. Two ap- 
plications removed the — and left the 
skin delicate and smooth—not bleached 
with acid, but with the beautiful surface of 
health. E. STRONG. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Only Half a Crop of Honey. 


My bees did very well, but I had only 
half a crop of nice honey this year. I have 
most of my bees in the cellar, and are all 
right. I keep some in separate chaff houses, 
made after my own notions, and they do 
well in mostof the winters. Ido not put 
‘all my eggsin one basket.’’ The cellar, 
for me, is the surest, year after year. Win- 
ter commenced early, but there is little 
snow now, and no sleighing yet. 

J. E. BREED. 

Embarrass, Wis., Dec. 17, 1889. 





Alfalfa and Golden-Rod. 


I vote for the golden-rod for the national 
flower, though it produces no honey for 
me. Ihave noticed carefully for a good 
many years, and have never seen but one 
bee on it, and that looked as if it was lost. 
It is oer covered with an ugly, black 
beetle. I had a small patch of alfalfa clover 
for five years, and never saw a bee on it, 
though my bees were within a hundred 

ards of it. I notice that some recommend 
it for bees, but it is worthless for honey in 
this partof the country, and not profitable 
for anything. A. J. DUNCAN. 

Hartford, Iowa. 





Old Ideas—A Poor Season, 


I do not remember of ever hearing it 
hinted that the drones laid the eggs, until 
the past fall, when an old lady came to 
visit us. She was between 80 and 90 years 
old, and had been a bee-keeper in her 
younger days, or owned bees. She took a 
great deal of interest in my Italians, and 
gave me instructions in regard to bees and 
the new-fangled ways. She knew that the 
drones laid the eggs, and that if the king 
died, the bees would do no good, etc. 

My bees did very well through the past 
summer, but in the fall they did not do so 
well. They swarmed on July 21 for the 
first time, instead of Mayor June, as it 
should have been. The queen did not come 
out, so they returned, and came out on July 
23. I lost two old queens, and secured just 
five new swarms from two old colonies; the 
other two did not swarm, that I know of. 
I put 9 colonies into the cellar about the 
middle of November; 3 or 4 colonies were 
very light, and 2 or 3 very heavy. I took 
off 120 pounds of honey in the comb, 
mostly in one-pound sections, but some in 
144-pound sections. I took 100 pounds 
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from one colony that did not swarm. I 
could have got 15 cents per pound for the 
honey, but I kept the most of it for my own 
use. I shall put some sections back on the 
light colonies, to helpthem out. Taking all 
things into consideration. it was a poor sea- 
son forme. In the spring the late frost 
killed the spring blossoms, and it put the 
bees back in swarming. The most of the 
honey was gathered from wolf-brush (we 
call them verbenas), Alsike clover, some 
from buckwheat, mustard,dogwood, grasses, 
and other blossoms along the creeks; also 
some from golden-rod. They worked very 
strong on it for awhile, after almost every- 
thing else failed. The first honey was very 
light in color, and was the nicest of the 
season. The bees gathered — very late 
in the season. Our bee-men here are mostl 

men that seem to think they know enoug 

about bees, and do not need to take a bee- 
paper; but I like the Ber JouRNAL very 
much, and think that all bee-men should 
read it. Alsike is my choice as a sa gy 
plant. I would like to see more raised in 
our country. Golden-rod was good for late 
work here, and I would vote for it as the 
national flower. Ira N. Lyman. 

St. Peter, Nebr. 





Good Yield Per Colony. 


My report for 1889 is as follows: My 27 
colonies of bees, that IL had last spring, 
averaged about 150 pounds of honey per 
colony, besides increasing to 54 colonies. 
The honey is both comb and extracted. 

Empire Prairie, Mo. JOHN HAsKINs. 


> —>-+- -- 
Cloth-Base Foundation. 


On page 779, 1 find an article by John 
Craycraft, on “ cloth-made foundation,” of 
which he claims to be the inventor. In con- 
firmation of the foot-note of the editor, 

lease let me say that in making foundation 
ast ring, I immersed cheese-cloth in 
mel beeswax, and stamped it with the 
Vandervort foundation-mill, and put from 
one to three frames of the cloth foundation 
—named ‘‘New Departure’”’—in three 
hiyes. In another hive I put a frame of 
beeswax foundation, half the length, and 
the cloth foundation the other part. The 
bees drew out the wax foundation, and 
stored their honey, but rejected the cloth 
foundation. They did not accept the cloth 
foundation in any of the hives, but were 
disgusted, and worked to remove it by tear- 
ing it to pieces; and I found my ‘‘ New De- 
parture” in ne game my anticipations of 
a patent vanished. 





W. Jounson BAKER. 
South Montrose, Pa. 





Results ef the Past Season. 


I started in with 27 colonies in the spring 
of 1889, and increased them to 41 colo- 
nies, of which I sold 6, leaving 35 on hand 
now. lobtained a total surplus of 2,036 
pounds of honey, of which 280 pounds are 
in one-pound sections, and the rest is ex- 
tracted; the average per colony pine = ag 
pounds, spring count. By the middle of 
October, my bees were arranged inside the 
hive for wintering. _On Nov. 1 we had the 
first snow-storm, and have had since then 
two cold spells, so that the thermometer 
registered 2 degrees below zero. On Dec. 
17 and 18, my bees had good flights, and 
seemed to be all right. On an average, my 
bees have about 30 pounds of winter stores 
per colony. I winter them this year with- 
out outside winter packing, except those in 
the new Heddon hives, for which I have 
prepared a vault. All my other hives are 
doubje-walled, heavily lined with bnilding- 
paper in between. Wo. STOLLEY. 

rand Island, Nebr., Dec. 19,1889. ° 
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Bees were Crazy for Swarming. 


Most of my bees are blacks, except a few 
that are hybrids. I winte 80 colonies 
in the ecm ce es and ep ge in 
the spring, 20 colonies an poor 
aude I increased them to 52 colonies, and 
took 4,000 pounds of comb honey in one 
and two pound sections, over half bein 
from white clover. I sold most of it for 1 
and 1214 cents a pound. I have never seen 
the bees so crazy for swarming as they 
were the past summer; they would swarm 
if they had stayed in the hive just four 
days. Idonot know what cau it, but I 
think they carried in too much honey, so 
that they could not build comb fast enough 
to store it away. JOHN E. THorstap. 

Blair, Wis., Dec. 27, 1889. 


Oo  - oo - 
The Past Season’s Results. 


At the commencement of the honey sea- 
son of 1889, I had just 100 colonies, nearly 
all in pretty fair condition; and when the 
white clover came into bloom, they built 
up rapidly, and increased to 144 colonies; 
but I was working only 135 colonies for 
ew f the others being small colonies in 
which I reared queens. I obtained 10,884 
pounds of honey—5,730 pounds in one and 
two pound sections, and 5,154 pounds of 
extracted honey. am getting from 9 to 
1244 cents per pound for the honey. I have 
sold about half my crop. I put the bees 
into the cellar about Nov. 19, and they are 
pretty quiet, but the cellar is rather warm, 
the mercury being at 50 degrees in it. 

A. PINKERTON. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Dec. 22, 1889. 





Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


Seven years ago I first commenced in the 
bee-business. I bought a colony of black 
bees for $13.00. I was given the AMERICAN 
Bree JourNAL to read, and init I saw an 
advertisement of Italians for $10.00 per 
colony ; I purchased one colony, commenced 
the same spring with the two, and I now 
have 5 colonies from the blacks, and 54 
colonies from the Italians, and they are 
crossed with the Italians. If I had not ob- 
tained the Italian colony, I would have 
been out of the bee-business the second 
year. Bees did not do wellin this Yoru d 
the past year. I got only about 450 pounds 
of comb honey, but they went into winter 
quarters with plenty of stores; but Decem- 
ber has been so warm that I am afraid they 
will get short of stores before winter is 
over. I do not think that there have been 
more than two days this month but what 
bees have had flights. R. A. Rosser. 

Nelsonville. O., Dec. 20, 1889. 








Management of Swarms. 


By reading Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 
775 of the AmeRICAN Bee JourNaAL for 
1889, it seems that he condemns the put- 
ting of aframe of brood in the hive of a 
new swarm. Still, judging from the way 
his article reads, he never tried it but 
once. I have tried it a thousand times, and 
never lost but one swarm. From the colony 
that casts a swarm I always take from one 
to three frames of brood, put them into a 
new hive, place the new hive where I wish 
it to stand, and put back into the old hive 
the empty frames. I put the new swarm 
in, and goes well. I never hada win 
of a queen-bee clipped, except one that I 
received from Mr. Doolittle. The reasons 
for placing unsealed brood in the hive first, 
is that it will keep the bees from leaving 
the hive; and if the queen is hurt or lost, 
the bees have something to rear another 
from. It also saves prepared combs, and 
straight combs can be secured both in the 





new and the old colonies. The new colony 
will store more honey, for if we manage 
the bees as we should, we will have a ver 
large colony, and by helping them wit 
from one to three frames of brood, it will 
not be three days until they are at work in 
the sections, and will store honey as fast as 
if they had not swarmed. The old colony 
will go to work, fill up the empty frames, 
and be ready for the fall flow of honey. 
Casey, Ills. D. R. RoseBrovuGs. 





Geod Crop—Warm Weather. 


The honey crop was good from white 
clover, but little from fall flowers. I ob- 
tained over a ton of comb honey in one- 
pound sections, and between 400 and 500 
pounds of extracted. Iam fearful that the 
warm weather will beinjurious to the bees, 
as the young bees are out taking their first 
flight from nearly all the hives, which 
means rearing much brood. I have 113 
colonies packed, 110 are in winter quarters 
out-doors. I had 65 colonies last spring. 

D. C. McLsop. 

Pana, Ills., Dec. 25, 1889. 


‘Virwke SORE 
A Bee-Man-—Golden-Rod Honey. 


I can fairly cali myself a ‘“‘bee-man,” 
now that Ihave 52 coloniesin the cellar, 
all strong and healthy, which I hope to take 
out in the spring in fine condition. The 
_ has not been a very good season for 

oney in this vicinity, as May and June 
were so cold and wet that bees could not 
fly much; and the latter part of the sum- 
mer and early fall were too dry; yet I have 
no reason to complain, as my bees paid 
their way, and gave me over 1,200 pounds 
of surplus honey in one-pound sections. 
That procured from the golden-rod was of 
good body, and of a fine amber color, and 
sold for as much as the nicest white clover 
honey. The golden-rod receives my vote, 
every time. 8S. M. Keviey. 

Kirby, Wis., Dec. 20, 1889. 
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VTight or Loose Bottom-Boards. 


For the last three years that I have been 
in the bee-business, I have failed to see any 
practical use for loose bottoms for hives, 
especially when we want to move them, or 
carry the hives into thecellar. I have only 
10 out of 100, and that is 10 more than I 
hope to have next year. When I want to 
move a hive, I like to step up toit, and pick 
it up in my hands, instead of taking it up 
like you would a sick baby. It is claimed 
for * arin that they are better for wintering. 
After testing them in several ways, I find 
that they are no better than the tight-bot- 
tom-board hives. Last winter I made the 
test of ventilation in several ways, and 
found that the hives with tight bottoms, 
the covers on, and glued down as the bees 
had left them, wintered as well as any. The 
hives were placed with the front, or en- 
trance, the lowest. This year I have them 
tiered up 5 high, with the front of the hive 
from 8 to 6 inches the lowest. The object 
of this is, to give the bees a better chance 
to expel the dead bees, and also to carry 
off any moisture that might condense, in 
case the cellar got too cold. I have the %- 
inch entrances open the full width of the 
hives. A. C. WALDRON. 

Buffalo, Minn. 





(a If any one wants a club of twoor 
more weekly or monthly periodicals, be- 
sides one or both of our Journals—send us 
a Postal Card, and we will then quote the 
lowest possible price, by return mail. The 





number is too great to enumerate. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 





(=~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3 Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(@e" Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(= Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. Price $1.00 
Er hundred, with name and address printed. 

ample free. 


(=e We have some full sets of the Ber 
JOURNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. 


(@s Calvert's No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(= The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


{3s Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Ber JourNat. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


{as As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Sournat on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(Gs Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) #1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(= When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JournaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(Ge We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Furm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL or ILLUSTRATED Home Jovur- 
NAL for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 





scription price). 


sap See 
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THE 


HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.—C 0.—Comb honey is dull and 
lower, now quoted at 12@14c. Extracted, 7@ 
8c., with few sales. Beeswax is nowin good de- 
mand, at 24@25c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Dec. 26.—Sales are slow. Fanc 
white clover 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fair to good, 15@ 
16c.; 2-lbs., 15@16c. Beeswax, 24c. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—White clover 1-lbs., 12 
@13\%c.; basswood, 11@11%e.; buckwheat, 8 
@10c. Extracted,6%@7\%c. Beeswax, dark, 
23@24c.; bright, 25@26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


Ns 'HIC AGO, Dec. 27.—Sales are light, at 12@ 
12c. for white 1- five : dark, 8@10c. Extracted 
duli at 6@7c. for dark, 7@8c. for fancy white. 
Beeswax, prime, 25c 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 

DENVER, Dec. 28.—Comb, 1-lb. sections, 1st 
grade, 13@15c.; 2nd, 12@14c. Extracted, 6@ 
7e. Beeswax, 20@25c 


J. M. CLARK COMMISSION CO., 
1421 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 24.—Demand is light 
and prices lower, ovine to bee-keepers offer- 
ing honey at 11@12 ,, delivered throughout 
the West. Very Sone 7 ‘1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 13 
cts.: good, 12%c.; dark, 10¢. Two-lbs., white, 
12c.; dark, 10c. Extracted, white, 7c.; dark, 
5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 24.—Demand for hone 
has been slow for a month or more, with a full 
supply of all kinds on the market. Extracted 
brings 5@8c.; while comb is sold at 14@16c.— 

Beeswax is in good oe mand at mk ai Yd 
good to choice yellow. .F. MUTH & 8 

Corner F sem & Central i es. 


MILWAUKEB, Dec. 27.—Market dull; only 
best grades demanded. White 1-lbs., 13@14c.; 
2-lbs., 11@12c.; dark 1-lbs., 1 2@13¢.; 2-lbs, 10 
@12¢. {xtracted, white, in barrels, 7@74e.: 
in %-barrels and kegs or tin, 74@8c.; dark, in 
barrels, 6@6%c.; in kegs,6%@7e. Beeswax, 


22@25c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 30.— Demand for comb 
aan has almost ceased, and choice lots can 
icked up at almost any price. Extracted 
yl oy fairly well. Basswood and California, 
er ; orange-bloom, 8@8%c.; buckwheat, 6c.; 

Southern. 70@75c. per gallon. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 Broadway, near Duane St. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 27.—Market continues 
very dull. Demand very light. Weather is en- 
tirely too warm. We quote white 1-lb. comb, 
13c.; fail, 1-lbs., 10@1lc.; white, 2-lbs., 11@ 
12¢c.; fall, 2-lbs., 10c. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7¥%c.; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 22c. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Wainut Sts. 


- 


New Catalogues and Price Lists for 
1890 are received from— 

F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y.—4 pages 
—Apiarian Supplies. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala.—60 pages 
—Supplies for the Apiary. 

J. Stauffer & Sons, Nappanee, Ind.—16 
pages—Bee-Hives, Sections and Supplies. 














(@e" Some have requested us to printa 
card on a less number than 100 Honey 
Almanacs, and we have concluded to ac- 
commodate them. We will furnish 25 
copies with card printed on the first page, 
postpaid, for $1.10; 50 copies for $1.70; 
75 copies for $2.30. See prices for more 
on the page 20. 
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( Clubs for anything in our Premium 
List may be for either of our JOURNALS, or 
for any number of either or both of them. 
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CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose mee 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
has been formulated whereby 
catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
-~ once in two weeks. 

B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, ty A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Adwocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


vine i — Olub 
The American Bee Journal ....... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 
Keepers’ Guide......... | 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 1 
The Apiculturist .............. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 1 
Canadian Bee Journal... ..... 2 
Canadian Honey Producer. ..1 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant). 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing.. 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.. 
Fermer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide .. 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ” 
A Year Among the Bees 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
Toronto Globe (weekly)....... 
History of Nationa! Society.. 
American Poultry Journal. . 


Do mot send to us for miele Galas 


of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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SIMPLE AND CHEAP. 


The most important invention since the in- 
troduction of the movable-comb frame. Bees 
made to hive themselves. Easily and quickly 
applied to all style of hives. For full particu- 
lars, en 

AMERICAN APIC CULZURESE, 
2Etf WENHAM, MASS. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


WwW. will allow a heavy discount on the 
Orders received this Fall and Winter. 
Estimates furnished, and correspondence g0- 
licited. New Price-List ready - ist, 
A. F. STAUFFER & ©O., 


STERLING, Whiteside Co., ILL. 
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Clover Seeds! 


We can mptly wo: Pusieted a uantity of 
White, Alsi ~ or Sweet Clover Seed at the fol- 
lowing prices, which include sacks and cart- 


age: 
‘e WHITE CLOVER. 
Por bushel (60 Ia.)..........cwrissccseoce $10 00 
POR Mets (2B BRS lia ek 5 won vas tive op bee 2 75 
f. fe oe rere. oe 30 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 
Por bushel (60 1g} i... 2. .cecseccspecccses $8 00 
ROL POOK (15 WP cise cis cccpeuooans sees 2 2 
POP POU, © one ss hehe 0500s csvnceds dbeave 25 
SWEET CLOVER. 
Per bushel (60 TRB) oo .c... cic sccedcceses .86 00 
POP MOCK (LD TD sie sa pce cee ccessautebees 1 75 
Oe DOM Sa cacdeiink cbs scoes wheeh atobes 20 





When ordered by mail add 10 cts. per pound 
for postage. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923-925 West Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


845 


is the oldest and most ties sctentiipe and 
inechanical pa 





per published has the larg: 
circulation of any paper of its class in ‘ihe word. 
Best class of Wood Engrav- 


Fully ilustrated, 
Peg yy ar. Send for specimen 
ce $3a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 
rice 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
Pacoguet of Scientific American. 


Each issue contains colored 
lit 5 ere eee plates of country and city residen- 


ings. 


cc MONN 





ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and epestdeations for the use of 
<uch as contemplate ar My: $2.50 a Rog 


UNN & 


~ hare oo 

apely. 

tp ne > Munn 

who 

100,000 ar applications, ications, for A American apd For- 
eign patents. ‘or Handbook. Corres- 


pondence strictly eoubbennian 


TRADE MARKS. 

In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN Co., and procure 
unmediate protection. Send for Handbook. 

COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


Ww. make the best Bee-Hives, Shipping- 
Crates, Sections, &c., in the world, and 
sell them the cheapest. Weare offering our 
choicest white bt gy A 4%x4¥4 Sections, in lots 
of 500, at $3.50 per 1 jes wantin, 
more, ‘should write og special prices. No. 
Sections at $2.00 per M. Catalogues free, but 
sent only when ordered. Address, 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 
WATE 


RTOWN, WIS. 


ARNIOLANS 


Bees and Queens bred from Pure Im- 
ported Stock with great care. Send forcir- 
eular gvise & full descriptions. queens in 
June, dress, KF. L. PRATT. 


25 Cts. & COPY. 
















PRATT BEE FARM, Marlboro, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





